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Br-yi-u L J 'Jell 

The level o: -•formELr„:!e of the Accounting ^ students -as the main 
pr Ism to he declJu 'rilth in ^ads oracticii^. It "^s necessi y to evaluate 
the performance ' /u:c:')unt :.ug I sT:ud:^:;3 30 ensu::- a busine^ prc.^-ram 
of high q^uality. ^ is aval: ittira i;32t v:-th he Trrohlem oi peri -rmance 
hy dealing with t-:ia: ^;a.v/.£ ...^d e"csi:=-e xc Accountin, Jic those 

who have not. 

The underlying; .prohl:'-..::: of T-hLs practicum v, as numerous. ere 
was an assumption Tjy - elors v V hi 3cjiool stude ' - mid 

take college orepara^ nr-r^^un rather :hc-a z::: :sines5 r=:T:~j::ns 
in, high schoo_.. Ag a r^^ - z;t udent3 vere sothz:^ ::2^as advise^,-:i:- to 

take business related cour 3ie st^oi'Viat that lOcJors in b;iz-..-3s in 

high school was often pers^^l-^^d as nn mder-achz.._v r because :: ti :- tra- 
•cCLtional image that e volveih ..he ni(jh school :? "^:jLem. 

The null hypothesis ? rej^r tedt students v.'Lo complete courses in 
high school bookkeeping -R^ere SiVnov to h.-ive perrorr.ed better in Coll-^ge 
Accounting. This possibili. ; -'rr3--ri:^^l a need ":rr a ne awareness -n 
high school counseD.ing as v.? i -^r - ' ■ for innovative teaching t i-h-- 
niques. 

The total population vas^. sele-::ed the researcher from clasies 
in Accounting I, which have hee/i 3ai:;?jx irom ^he academic years of 1976 - 
1978. The final grade reauLts re risit ' .1 the performance of each student 
who took hig*h school booldteepinj^ .-..rmse whether they were part of 



The recommendation of researcher vere: 

1) additionol accounting educational aids te aciiuired to stimulate 
self paced learning, 

2) high school counselors vere encouraged to te aware of this 
problem In accounting performance for incoming high school 
student s< 

3) that college accounting educators perform more research in the 
area of cui'riculum development to accoinmodate the different 
student c apahilities or backgrounds. 

h) educate the student about self paced instruction so that he/she 
may take steps to assure his success. 
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Introduction 



The level of performance : ' zhe Accounting I sTudents vas the ma 

problem to be deal;: -ith in th„ practicum. It vas necessary to eval-..- 
ate the performanc; c ' Account . . ■ I students to -nsure a business pro- 
gram of high qual.. This ev2... :.-ion dealt wit this problem of per- 
formance by dealir ■ rith stude- hat have had lor exposure to Acco:,.:: 
to those vh: hav ^t* 

The itr ' :. problems o: -h: ~ racticum v^re numerous. There V"_. 
an assumpt:-. m:-jny counselor: — high school students should take 
the colleg vrrr-tory prograr.3 r at::-r than the business pr^.grams in 

high schoc A a result, student vere sometimes advised not to : c.ke 
business : at' :ourse. The stu.:^:at that majors in business in high 
school wa zft : .rceived as an r-achiever because of the traditional 
image the as e olved in the hi :hool system. 

The .1 h^'jothesis vas rej-: -d. Students who complete courses 
in high sr ^ol u::olckeeping were >^:icwn to have performed better in College 
Accountinr This possibility pr^--nted a need for a new awareness in 
high schcn^ counseling as veil a 3 a need for innovative teaching technique 

The students at Castleton State College come from various areas 
and different academic backgrounds. It vas the purpose of this practicum 
to help under St anr^. hov one of many variables helps to guarantee success 
in the area of i:. : .unting. In order to help to understand the different 
attributes that student may have, one must first research the students' 
background. 

The present accounting courses at Castleton State College have a 
high attrition rata. By showing tha^ the reason for this high drop-out 
rate was the result of prior-preparation before taking college accounting 
is the purpose of this practicuiii. The need for a high school bookkeeping 



factors. 

Also as a result of varied high school backgrounds, it was difficult 
to Qstahlish just, hov comprehensive and. advanced a student', husiness 
shills were. The awareness that the student was not tieing -rroperly pre- 
pared for college level work vould prepare the instructor t: cope with 
this prohlem. This research has also given the instructor rhe ability 
to function as effeciently as possible by giving the studerr: c^ssistance 
where it is need<?d the most. The efforts of the instructor -im now be 
directed toward the cuality of the program and attempt ^o c—: g the student 
to his. or her ful.1 potential in the area of accounting. 

This research practicum also showed the need for a re--- ial program 
in the- area of accounting. If a student was in need of a -preparatory 
course in bookkeeping before having an introductory courrr- c: accounting, 
this would help to alleviate the problems of retention a . comprehension. 
This study also shoved the need for a tutorial program c service. This 
service could be given to any student but strong emphasi : should be placed 
on* students that have not taken high school bookkeeping or possible other 
business related courses t 

The study vaB conducted by selecting the total population from 
classtis in Accounting I, which have been taken' from the acaderJ.c year-, 
of 1976 - 1977 and 1978. The groups were set up into th^ree conditions: 
First; groups with high echool bool?ikeeping. Second; without high school 
booking, and Third; the total of both groups. In order that data be 
prepared for the t-test the sum of the total scores, the mean of the 
test scores, the ciiun of the squares, and the standard deviations was 
found for each condition. 



Bl. - : :aad and Sig nificance 

Until recently rcc;. cal programs have teen vieved as "convenient 

'dumping ground' xov -.'z s^^le and non motivated drifters" (Monroe, 

1972, p. 95)* Yet sr.— J-: comparing abilities levels lietveen acadeirdc 

and occupational I pro— ™ rtuaents by Medsker {1960) and Clark (1960) 

concluded that there "^aii very little differences "between them, hopefully 

dispelling the nctic:-. Tiiao occupational students are incapable of further 

education. .. " ' 

Brovn (l9T^) vouJ.d like to see the vails between these two curriculum 

tumble doTO in ordor to adopt a new preparation of higher education. He 

contends that removal of these walls: 

Is essentia— to a new perception of post-secondary education, 
a perception that is unifying rather than divisive, integrated 
rather thar< segregated and inclusive.»rather than e:;tclusive. .(p.T) 

Brown feels that the college should begin by abolishing the labels 
used, to identify students as "technical" or "college ti'ansfer" which 
established a hierachy within the institution and had lead many toi.dnt.er~ 
pret one as being better than the other (p. 8). 

Wattenbvirger (l9T2), insists the leadership for this integration 
must come from community colleges, but Kintzer (l9T2) contends that 
it should be a shared responsibility. The importance of developing a 
closer relationship between secondary schools and colleges was also 
expressed by the Carnegie Commission in its publication entitled. Continuity 
and Discontinuity . The reporb, published in 1973, iirged that "schools 
and colleges once again view themseire's as parts of the same continued 
process that is larger than either of them or both of them combined. "(p. 3) 
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the community college and the hi^^^h school in the past was probahly the: 

Mutual disi:;rust and misunderstanding regarding the role scope, 
and purpose of each, with few efforts "being made to coordinate 
^ . programs between the two (Gratle, 1971, p. 197)- 

. . An article appearing in the Community College Reviev regarding an 

articulation stucj "between the community college technical institute 

and the secondary ochools, promoted the idea of fulfilling the following 

objectives: (l) to prove coordination "between the institut'^ and the puhlic 

school, (2) to develop proficiency tests for selected vocational education 

programs common to the community college and (3) to develop a compre- 

hen*::ive model to serve in other locations in the state and elsewhere. 

The areas, used to develop competency "based o"bjectives were Business 

Education, .Automotive Mechanics, and Mechanical Drafting (Woelfer, 1975). 

The students at Castleton State College come from various areas 

and different academic "backgrounds. It was the purpose of this practicum 

to help understand how one of many variables helps to guarantee success 

in the area of accoimting. In order to help to understand the different 

attri"butas that a student must have, one iQust first research the students' 

"background. 

The present accounting courses at Castleton State College have a 
high attrition rate. By showing that the reason for this high drop-out 
rate was a result of prior preparation "before taking college accounting 
was the purpose of this practicum. The need for a high school "book- 
keeping or accounting coui'se prior to entrance to college was the result 
of several factors. 

Also as a result of varied high school "backgrounds, it was diffi- 
cult to esta"blish Just how comprehensive and advanced a student's "busi- 
ness skills were. The awareness that the study was not "being properly 
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this prJlDlem. Thisj research alLO gives the instructor the ability to 
function-^-as effe:iently as possible by giving the student assistance 
where it is needed the most. The efforts of the instructor car then 
"be directed toward the quality of the program and attempt to "bring 
the student to his or her full potential in the area of accountingi 

This researc'h practicum also showed the need for a remedial program 
in the area of acccunting. If a student was in need of a preparatory 
course in bookkeeping "bofore having an introductor:/ course of accounting, 
this would- help to alleviate the problems of retention and comprehension. 
This study also e'howed the need for a tutorial program or service. This 
service could "be given to any student "but strong emphasis should "be 
placed on students that have not taken high school hookkeeping or possible 
other "business related courses. 

The eitmergence of graduate schools of "business administration 
are calling for Btiidents from the arts and sciences (Buckley, 1979, p; -9) 
with current demeiid from the public accounting profession are for re- 
cruits with more varied interests and skills than the traditional busi- 
ness ifiaj or s (Ashworth, I968, p. h6) attention focuses on the vital 
point at which students can be attracted into the accounting field - 
the elementary accounting coiirses. i; 

Introductory accounting education typically emphasizes the trans- 
mission of technical -^ills in a highly structured learning environment. 
The implications of findings in the area of educational psychology pro- 
vide for improvement in the ways of teaching accounting (Bedfordg 19^3 , 
p. k06). Changes in the student-faculty roles in the learning process, 
increased concern over the quality of education, and, perhaps most 
importantly, the fact that many beginning students bring negative im- 
pressions of accounting into the classroom with them (McDonough, 1970, 
p. 10), the basic combination of leoturp and blackboard problem-solving 
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uuujLLiiaues? a peaagogic xiecnnique ^ra-ctern, ly jU, p. ±b>;. 
Accoiinting is also taught "by the capa method, tioth computerized and non- 
computerized, and "business games, "but rarely at the introductory level. 

• One of the nain problems with the use of a unidirectional teaching 
method is that it can introduce or reinforce negative attitudes. As 
experiments in cjaysroom creativity "by Torrance (1965:676) have shown, 
and as the experiences of other innovative educators have demonstrated, 
students , learn "best when they are actively involved, "both physically 
and mentally, in ithe learning experience. Althougli accounting educators 
have long "been ayai'e of the need to move towards a sharing of the responsi- 
bility for learning, the "basic reason for their slow response could veil 
"be due to their ir.o at exclusive focus on cognitive learning outcomes, 
(Horngren, 1963, p. l+09-^ll). While some researchers in accounting 
education have surveyed and reported on students* motivational responses 
to learning situations, there is little evidence of any systematic 
atteiTipt to inclu(3e consideration of student attitudes in the planning 
aro :r :Xx ^'^ent of desired behaviorial outcomes. This, in spite of the 
f • a,. . r : luction of negative attitudes and, hopefully, creation' or 
enhanifeijxraT. jf positive ones, should be of significant and particular 
concern to accounting teachers. 

Bloom and hip associates have suggested several reasons for the 
general neglect of affective ov\tcomes in American education. One 
reason is that cognitive goals are much easier to define and measure 
than affective ones and require a narrower range of teaching methods. 
The widely used and wcll-developod techniques involve lectxires, dis- 
cussions, printeq materials and so forth, are most appropriate for 
verbal-conceptual outcomea (Bloom, 1971, p. 226-227). 

The instructional methods employed by accounting professors today 
are hardly distinguishable from those employed in the l800's. The 
typical instructional lystem uses a textbook, lecturas, and problems-. 



most part, the accounting professor, like his colleagues in other dis- 
ciplines in the u,uiversity, has almost completely ignored the commu- 

I 

I • 

nication revolut'ion that has swirled around him for the past twenty- 
five years '(Carnegie Commission, 1972, p. 37). Few significant in- 
structional innovations have teen introduced as a way to "break out of 
the rigid sj'-stom ithat marches accounting students, lock-stop, through 
a sories' of ,almbat identical classroom situations where the teacher 
dominates and ^Les most of the talking and the student is in a jassive 
role with littlfe opportimity to either think or respond (Commission on 
Instructional Technology, 1970, p. 29). 

There are Llgns ahout us today, however, that changes are in the 
wind. University educators and administrators see value in the edu- 
cational technology movement and experimentation and innovation are 
taking place in the instructional process. Resources are "beginning 
to flow into university centers for instructional development. At 
the top level of some university organizations are individuals de- 
signated as vice president for instructional development (U.S. Dept. 
of H.E.W., 1971) « All of this is taking place in a professional en- 
vironment that provides little regard for improvement in the instruc- 
tional process, A university professor is still "better off in the 
current reward structxira (salary or promotion) to write the article 
or "book rather than use his time to innovate in the clas.sroom. 

The aim of much of the innovation that is taking place in in- 
struction is directed at makin(5 instruction more to meet the indi- ■ 
vidual needs of each student. The result, hopefully, will "be a more 
scientifically "based learning system that recognizes that students 
learn In different ways at different rates. The present system 
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genereaxy xgnorea indxvlclual learning aifferences, motivation, and most 
human behavior traits associated with the instructional process. 

Education innovation has taken is taking a vide variety of 
forms, Programrncid instruction vas clearly one of the first large 
moves to'make the instructional process both more scientific and at 

the same time, mCjre individual. In fact, some suggest that the current 

I 

application' of cctmmunication technology to education would not have 
I ' * 

"been possible vitlhOut the advent of programmed instruction and the 

■I 

Skinnerian concejlt of reinforced learning. The Skinnerian organization 

form and emphasi^ on differential reinforcement provided educators 

. ii ■ • . 

I 

with the basis a|:id opportunity to apply modern communication technology 
(Richmond, 1970, 'p, IT). 

Other innovations have taken the form of more self-paced instruction, 
individualized learning, and modular- flexibility scheduling. Each of 
these developments offers a unique arrangement of resovirces, in order 
to achieve the goal of more effective instruction. 
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Procedures 

The . procedure Si for collecting data for this practicum ori^jinate 
from student analysis information. A computer service dated 2/16/78 
gave the break-down of students by name, year, curriculum selection, 
and major.- This information was used to select a sample of the total 
population . of acooiinting students. 

The next', step in the procedure was to investigate the individual 
student's file in the Registrar's Office to determine whether the 
student has taken accounting, bookkeeping, or recordkeeping in high 
school, he was selected as a student having high school accounting 
exposure. The high school grade or level of accounting* was not cirterion 

for consideration.. /Vfter the student was selected, he was compared to 

I 

the rest of the populatiorl. 

The total population vas selected by the researcher from classes 
in Accounting I, which have been laken from the academic years of 
1976 - 1977 5 and 1978. The final grade results in Accounting I re- 
flected the performance of each student who iook high school book- 
keeping to surmise whether they are part of the total population. The 
null hypothesis wag tested and rejected. • . * 

The following procedures were from Bruce V, Tuckman's book 
Conducting Educational Research , (1978: 257-259). To choose the 
appropriate statistical test the researcher first investigated the 
type and the number of independent variables. Using the null hypo- 
thesis: There is no significant difference between final grades in 
A:pountdng for students that have had high school bookkeeping and those 
who have not hQ.d high school bookkeeping the researcher chose t-testing 

i 
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to develop the study. The r^on for this choice was to tell the distance 
"between the judgoments cf tvo ;roups of a correlation hetveen the two groups* 

The following steps were talcen hy the researcher in order that the 

I 

data was worked io accommodate the t^-testing procediores that Bruce Tuckman 
expresses in hifa book. In Table I the groups have heen expressed into 
conditions one, two and three. Condition one expresses the number of 
samples of studeiitjs that have had high school bookkeeping. Condition 
two shows, the group of students that have not had high school bookkeeping. 
Condition three js the total population that was selected from a computer, 

service dated 2/I6/78 which gave a break-down of students selection and 

I 

major. ^ ' - 

In order thCvt data be prepared for the t-test the sum of the test 

scores, the me&n oi* the test scores, the' sum of the squares, and the 

! 

standard deviations was found for each of " the conditions as seen in 
Table I. 
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Procediires 

Findr-. • 1 

1. Condition 1 - group with hi ^^h school hooklteeping 

2. Conditioi: r - ^group without high school bookkeeping 

3. Condition' 3 - total population 
I* . N 3= number in each group 

5. E X =' sum 'of final test scores 

6. "E ^C^ = sum oj^' final te&t scores squared 

7. X = mean 

8. ^ = standard deviations 

• ■ Table I 



Condition 
(Group ) 


1 


2 


N = 


20 


89 


E X 






E X^ 






X 













1 



(Tuckman, 1978, p. 258) 

i / 



Because of the grading system at Castleton State College, a con- 
version of grades (Tatlo II) was created to equate the alphabetical 
grades to numerica;. grades. The conversion Tuhle III was hased on the 
college catalogue which ^.3 used "by the registrar in evaluation of grades. 



ai ! ■ . 
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Next in Tablp III, fomulas ara g^^ven to calculate the variances 
for each. of the tvo groups. 

; I • t. Tatle III . 

Group Vairianco s ■ • ■ . ' ' 



= Ex (E x^) = £3^ 

i 

(N^ ... i) 



These formul'aa are the same as: 

= E(x - x)^ 
N - 1 

which vas used in "this study to formulate the calculation. This infoi 
mation is then uged to calculate the t value (Tuckman, 1978, p. 258) 



Tatle III 



Conversion of Grades 

A = 95 

I 

A- = 92 

B+ = 88 •■ ' 

B = 85 /■ 

B- == 82 

C+ - ,78 , 

C = 75 

c- = ^ ; 

D+ = r.fc • 

D = 65 

D- = 62 • 
,E = 50 , 
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Table ;V 



Calculations of T Values 



Step 1 (N^ - 1)5^ + - 1)82 



Step 2 + 



Step 3 ■ {Step 1 x Step 2) 



Step 4 ^ Step 3 



Step 5 - X2 



Step 6 t = S tep 5 

Step 4 jf = + N2 - 2 

Step 7 Look -ap T value. If T value in Step 6 exceeds the 
Table value at a specific p point then the null 
hypothesis can be rejected at that p level. 



Step 8 Level of Significance ( = .05) 



(TUckman, 1978, p. 258) 
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In step 1 of -.;he t-tesb, vorksjjeet illustrated in table IV, the 
variances are coir^lned or pooled; ip step 2, a term is calculated which 
is multipled by the pooled variances in step 3. In step li, a square 
root is taJcen of the value in step 3. to provide a standard deviation 
estimate. This, vl.en divided intc the difference between the two means, 
yield a t-value which is then compared with the t-value which is then 
compared with tho t-value from a t table to determine if the calculated 
t-value is significant. If the obtained t-value exceeds the table t- 
value at a specific p level, then the null hypothesis can be rejected " 
at the p level, f • ' 



Hypothesis 



There is ^ significant difference between final grades in 
accounting for students that have had high school bookkeeping 
and those who have not had high school bookkeeping. 



Null Hypothesis 

There is no significant difference between final grades in 
accounting for students that have had high school bookkeeping 
and those who haye not had high school bookkeeping. 



Limitation of Study 



1. Students at Cas-^laton only. 

2. Relative small. Bampl^ in relation to total population of accounting 

students, 

3. Inability to t(;enerallz8 "beyond the particular program or institution. 

k. Inability to iise results in other programs and results will be used 
in the acco|pi1iing area. 



Basic Assumptions 



1. High school bookkeeping covers the same context material in all 
institutions. 
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Definition of Terms 



High school bookkeeping — the study of the accounting cycle 

A. Jouriial entries 

B. Ledger entries 

C. Preparation of formal statements 

D . Recordkeeping 
Ep Accounting 



College 



Accounting I — Fundamental elements of accounting. 



A. Aacounting cycle 

B . Merchandising 

C. Formal statement preparation and analysis 

i 

Test ScQjce * — f Final grade for Fall Semester Accounting I. 

Student a person that is enrolled in the last two years 
in high school . 



Note in tatle V that the researcher found the sum of the scores, 
the square of these sums, the mean and the standard deviation. The 
supporting. documem:ation for these results can "be found "by referring 
to appendices A 

. i Talile V : 

The resiilts as illustrated in tatle V were based on three con- 
ditions: First; students that have taken high school "bookkeeping, 
seconci those whom have jaot,and third; the total popiilation. The 
number of students in condition 1, 2, and 3 was 20, 89 » and 109, 
respectively • 

The sum of the test scores in condition l;were 1,627, condition 
2; 6,075, and condition 3; 7,702. The sum of the squares in condition 
Irwere 12U,795, condition 2; U96, lU9, condition 3; 620,9^^- The mean 
for condition 1 was 81.35, condition 2; 67. 50, and condition 3; was 
70'.01. The standard deviation for condition 1; was 1,3971, condition 
2; U.5U9O, and condition 3; U.505I. 

As a result of following the initial procedvires layed out hy 
Bruce Tuckman in his hook conducting educational research t-test and 
group variances were done to establish whether is any sife-nificant 
difference between the two groups being tested. 
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Table V 

Results 



Condition 


1 


2 


3 


N= 


20 


89 


109 


E X = •• - • : 


1627 


6075 


7702 


E X^ = 1 


124,795 


496,149 


620,944 


X = ■■ 


81.35 


67.50 


70.01 




13971 


4^490 


45051 
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un the basxa cr the t-test the 111x4.1 iiypothesis was rejected, it 
has teen proven through this statistical techniques that there is a 
significant differtnce "between final grades in college accounting for 
students that have had high school "booking and those who have not had 
high school hookl^eciping. 

As seen in tatle VI, the procedures that Bruce Tuckman has estao-* 
lished for t-testing was followed in a step hy step approach. The 
first step was to calculate the variances for each of the two groups, 
j- Tahle VI 

As we follow/ qach step in the t-test, step 1 was 359-5^ (variances 

1 ' 

are averaged), ptep 2 was .0612 (a term is calculated which is multi- 
plied "by the pooled variances in step 3j step 3 was 22.003, step ^ 
U.69 (square root of step 3), step 5; 13-8 (standard deviation esti- .. 
mate), step 6; 3,0 (t-value), step 7; df=107 (degree of freedom) 
numher of group 1 plus group 2 minus 2 = IO7. 

Because of ^ t-value.of 3.0, there was significant difference 
"between students that have had high school bookkeeping and those whom 
have not in their performance in college level accounting. In the 
t-tahle in Bruce Tuckman^s "book, Conducting Educational Research , p UU3, 
a* degree of frequency of 120 was chosen that which was closest to IO7 
from the data on tahle VI, With a Jevel of significance for two-tailed 
test, the t-value was stated at I.98O. As a result the o"btained t- 
value (3.0) exoeeda the tahle t-value (I.980) and therefore the null 
hypothesis states that the means heing compared are equal which is not 
true in this study. 

With this criterior as a "basis, the research has rejected the null 
hypothesis which was: there i3 no significant difference "between final 
grades in accounting for students that have had high school "bookkeeping 
and those who have not high school "bookkeeping. This has proven 
the hypothesis of this practicum that there was a significant difference 

2S 
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"between final grades in accounting for students that have had high school 
bookkeeping and those vhom have not had high school "bookkeeping. 

The inajor f:lndings &nd results of this practicum were that people 
that have, had high school "bookkeeping perform "better than those who have 
not had . high school "bookkeeping. 

On the "basis of tho t-test, one may see in the following results 
that the ,null^ hypothesis was rejected. It has "been proven through 
these statistical techniques that there is a significant difference 

"between final grades in accounting for students that have had high 

! 

school "bookkeeping and those who have not had high school "bookkeeping. 
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Table VI 



Group Variance 

Step 1 ,(20)124/795 - (1627)2 
S? = ^ 20 (20-1) 

J. I !■ 

s2 = 249,590 - 2,647,129 ^ 

380 



-6,309.31 



s2 



s2 = 
^2 



t Test 



89(496U49) - (6075) 
'89 (89-1) 



44,157,261 - ; 


16,905,625 


7832 

1 1 





925.89 



Step 1. (20^1) (-6309) + (89-1) (925) 

20 •+ 89 - 2 



Step 2, 



■119,871 + 8i,400 
107 



20 + 89 = 109 
(20) (89) IT80 



0612 



- 38,471 
107 

359.54 



Step 3. 22 „ 003 
Step 4. 4.69 

Step 5. 81.35 - 67.5 = 13.8 



Step 6. 13.8= 3.0 = T value 
4.6 

Step 7. df = 107 
In Table df = 120 



.05 significance 1.980 two tailed tes 
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Discussion, Implication^ Recommendations 

By measuring: students' performance in relationship to past ex- 
posures to accouTkting in high school, the student could he evaluated 
before taking collc^ge accounting and provided with the necessary 

support to hetter his/her performance at the college level. 

I 

Also, extra itutorial help could he justified to provide the student 

! 

with additional preparation if the student had no prior exposure to 
accounting. Thip would epahle the instructor to devote time in the 
areas most needed. 

The results of this practicum could also establish the need for 
self-paced study of accounting , instead of taking the textual approach 
with workshops, The students, therefore with different levels of ex- 
pertise in accounting, would he ahle to excel to their full potential 
and not he held bac;k hy the rest of the group. 

The question of the formulation and modification of student atti- 
tudes during college is a many faceted one that has been extensively 
studied by sociologists. Wiile the impact of the situation variables 
±s quite complex, Feldraan and Newcomb, Impact of College on Students , 
1969, stress high school interaction with groups that support certain 
attitude formation. Since accounting students tend to interact highly 
with other accounting majors and the accountii]g faculty , it would appear 
that accounting education has great potential to be a supportive en- 
vironment for attitude formation.. 

Further, the National Opinion Research Center study has demon- 
strated that certain attitudes, especially job-related attitudes, are 
identifiable by college major (Davis, 1965, p. 2l*). For example, 
business majors tend to be more money oriented and not interested in 
occupations that promise eocial service or an opportunity to be ori- 
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ginal or creative. Those differences in attitudes are accentuated "by 
the process of attrition, as shown in Freshman to Senior studies. Thus, 
those that chanjge their major during college tend to have attitudes more 

^ i 

similar to those in the new major than in the major they left. 

It would appear that attitudes are modified as a result of the 
collegiate experience and that the clustering of certain attitudes hy 
the college major are apparent. Accounting educators should he more 
cxirious ahout the nature of these attitudes. For instance, Becker found 
that medical , students "began their professional education with a desire 
to learn all they could to help mankind (Becker, 1961, p. 5^)^ 

The findings of this practicum has a great deal of significance 

i 

in understanding the abilities and hackgrounds of incoming stude.»nts 
that will he taking accounting at Castleton State College. By accepting 
the hypothesis of this practicum, we "better understand the accounting 
student as he enters at an introductory accounting level. The ahility 
of the instructor to structvire the curriculum so that each individual 
with different "backgrounds may take advantage of accounting education. 

One of the most direct implications of this study was in relation- 
ship to high school students that have not yet heen exposed to accounting 
background. In dealing with this student the instructor must he aware 
that he has not taken any business related course. In cont':ast, other 
students have had this background and used it as an advantage for 
achievement. There are several recommendations that can be made in 
relationship to incoming students. First, additional, research in the 
area of self instruction techniq.ues could be developed to help a student 
that has never had busin ps background. Secondly, a student may receive 
extra tutorial help at the beginning ar.d during the course so that he 
may not fall behind, ilither through a lab situation or outside student 
tutorial help, thip situation could be remedied. Thirdly, the curri- 
culum covild also be revised in the area of Accounting I so that admini- 




stration accounting could "be taught which would not be as coiuprehensive 
to non-acco-unting majore. 

Other disdussion by which this study implicates is the high school 
coiHiselors, The awareness of the high school counselor to better advise 
the student is relationship to his career opportunities. By being ex- 
posed to this practicum, the high school counselor can better understand 
the benefit of taking high school business courses if he/she is planning 
to major in business at a college level. High school coimselors have 
traditionally directed a student into liberal arts rather than business 
courses if the student showed a desire to go onto college. This has 

been proven in this study to be incorrect direction to high school 

t 

studnets because students are no longe]' j\ist interested in the liberal 
arts area but are going into the business ajid vocational area. It is 
therefore necessary jto publicize as well as educate local public school 
covinselors to direct potential business students to take business courses 
at the high school level. 

Another area of discussion would be in curriculum development. 
There is a constant need for accounting educators to revise accounting 
curriculum. There has been a current trend in the area os self-paced 
i'nstruction, either through techniques such as outside assignments, 
student/teacher tutoring, course module technique and other educational 
aids. This study implies that xiiore of this type of curriculum develop- 
ment must be done to achieve a better understanding of the subject matter. 
As a restilt the accounting student will be able to, at his/her own pace, 
master the discipline to excell in industry. 

The following recommendations were based on the findings of this 
practicum that high school students with business backgrounds do better 
in introductory level business courses than high school students that 
have not yet had businrjss background. Because of the rejection of the 

null hypothesis of thi$ practicum, the following are recommendations 
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for potential improvement at Castleton State College. 

1. A copy of this practicum will be sent to the Academic 
Deaii of Castleton State College recommending that the 
cur:^ent four credit accounting course be retained 
because of the need for the laboratory to stimulate self- 
pac^d , learning. Also to recommend that additional 
accounting educational aids be acquired for introductory 
level icourses. 

2^ A copy of this practicum be sent to the Vermont State 
Board \ot Education to illustrate the need for high 
school counselors to be aware of the statistics of this 
prcacticum to better advise their students. 

I 

3. That current college accounting educators perform 
more research in the area of curriculum development 
for the better use of talent of the student and teacher, 
(e.g. self-spaced instruction, transparency utilization, 
tutorial help, ^ etc. ) 
! 

k. To establish the awareness of the student who must also 
relai^e that if he/she has not been exposed to business 
courses that the student must take his/her own steps to 
assure his/her success through other educational vehicles, 
(lab totorial, self-paced instruction). 
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Appendix A 



Condition I 



1. 


• • •>. : C 


75 


2. 


.;.].. i.A 


95 


3. 


A • 


95 


4. 




50 


5, 


B+ = 


88 


6. 


D ; 


65 


7, 




50 


8. 


j 


82 


9. 


h 


95 


10. 


' A 


• 95 


11. 


B ' 


85 


12. 


B 


85 


1-3. 


B 


85 


14, . 


B- 


82 


15. 


Bt 


88 


16. 


C- 


72 


•17. 


A 


95 


18. 


C+ 


78 


19. 


B- 


72 


20. 


A 


95 



Average 
1627 - 20 = 81.35 



1627 
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Condition II 



1. 


C- 


72 


2. 


C 


75 


3, 


c 


75 


4. 


A 


9f? 


5. 


C 


75 


6. 


A 


95 


7. 


E 


5Q 


8. 


B- 


83 


9. 


B- 


82 


10. 


B- 




11. 


B- 


82 


12. 


E 


50 


13. 


D- 


62 


14. 


B 


8S 


15. 


E 


50 


16. 


B 


85 


17. 


D 


65 


18. 


C- 


72 


19. 


B 


85 


20. 


E 


50 


21. 


D 


65 


22. 


D 


65 


23. 


D 


65 


24. 


D- 


. 62 


25. 


E 


50 


26. 


C- 


72 


27. 


E 


50 


28. 


D 


65 


29. 


E 


50 


30. 


. B 


85 


31. 


D 


65 


32. 


E 


50 


33. 


E 


50 


34. 


C 


75 


35. 


C- 


72 


36. 


E 


50 


37. 


E 


50 


38. 


E 


50 


39. 


C- 


72 


40. 


D 


65 


41. 


C+ 


78 


42. 


A 


95 


43. 


B- 


82 


44. 


C 


75 


45. 


D 


65 
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46. 


D 


65 


47. 


C- 


72 


48. 


C- 


72 


49. 


C 


72 


50. 


B- 


82 


51. 


D+ 


68 


52. 


E 


50 


53. 


B 


85 


54. 


C- 


72 


55. 


B- 


82 


56. 


B+ 


88 


57. 


D- 


62 


58. 


B 


85 


59. 


C- 


72 


60. 


E 


50 


61. 


B- 


82 


62. 


E 


50 


63. 


D+ 


68 


64. 


B+ 


88 


65. 


C- 


72 


66. 


E 


50 


67. 


C+ 


78 


68. 


E 


50 


69. 


B- 


82 


70. 


C 


75 


71. 


D+ 


68 


72. 


E 


50 


73. 


A- 


92 


74. 


B+ 


88 


75. 


E 


50 


76. 


E 


50 


77. 


C+ 


78 


78. 


E 


50 


79. 


E 


50 


80. 


E 


50 


81. 


E 


50 


82. 


E 


50 


83. 


D 


65 


84. 


b- 


82 


85. 


D 


65 


86. 


E 


50 


87. 


E 


50 


88. 


C+ 


78 


89. 


A 


95 



Average = 67.5 
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Appendix C 
Condition 1 



5625 
9025 
9025 
2500 
7744 
4225 
2500 
6724 
90:;5 
9025 
72i5 

i 

7225 
7225 
6724 
7744 
5184 
9025 
9025 



X = 81.35 
,2 



EX 



124,795 
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Appendix D 

Condition 2 





^7 


X 


2 




^2 


^2 




1. 


5184- - 


24. 


3844 


47. 


5184 


69. 


6724 


2. 


5624 


25. 


2500 


48. 


5184 


70. 


5625 


3. 


5624 


26. 


5184 


49. 


5184 


71. 


<i624 


4. 


9025 


27. 


2500 


50. 


6724 


72. 


2500 


5. 


9025 


28. 


4225 


51. 


4624 


73. 


8464 


6. 


5625 ! 


29. 


2500 


52 • 


2500 


74. 


7744 


7. 


2500 


30. 


7225 


53. 


7225 


75. 


2500 


8. 


6724 


31. 


4225 


54. 


5184 


76. 


2500 


9. 


6724 ! 


32. 


2500 


55. 


6724 


77. 


6084 


10. 


6724 


33. 


2500 


56. 


7744 


78. 


2500 


11. 


6724 , 


34. 


5625 


57. 


3844 


79. 


2500 


12. 


2500 


35. 


5184 


58. 


7225 


80. 


2500 


13. 


3844 


36. 


2500 


59. 


5184 


81. 


2500 


14. 


7225 1 


37. 


2500 


60. 


2500 


82. 


2500 


15. 


2500 


38. 


2500 


61. 


6724 


83. 


4225 


16. 


7225 


39. 


5184 


62, 


2500 


34. 


6724 


17. 


4225 


40. 


4225 


63. 


4624 


35. 


4225 


18. 


5185 


41. 


6084 


64. 


7744 


86. 


2500 


19. 


7225 


42. 


9025 


65. 


5184 


87. 


2500 


20. 


2500 


43. 


6724 


66. 


2500 


88. 


6084 


21. 


4225 


44. 


5625 


67. 


6084 


89. 


9025 


22. 


4225 


45. 


4225 


68. 


2500 






23. 


4225 


46. 


4225 











9 



X = 67.5 

EX^ ■= 496,149 
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Appendix E 



Condition 3 

' \» 

(CD.: 496,149 1. X = 70.02 

<C2) ; 124,795 2. EX^ = 620,944 

^^^^ 620,944 
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Condition I Standard Deviation 



95 


as 14 




92 


=5 10 




88 


= 7 




85. 


= 4 , 




82. 


= 1 




78 


= -3 




75 


= ~6 




72 


= -9 




68 


= -13 




65 


« -16 




62 


= -19 




50 


= -31 




^1 






Y - 


_ Y 




1 

X • 






o 


1 4 

XI 


196 

X 7 U 


q 

J • 


XH 


1 96 

X 7 U 


A 


JL 


961 

7 ux 


• 


7 


49 


o • 


-16 

JL vl 


256 
^ 1/ 


7 


OX 


961 

7 W X 


Q 

o • 


1 

JL 


1 

JL 




14 

JL "It 


195 


1 0 


14 

JL "It 


196 


XX • 


4 
"It 


16 

X u 


12. 


4 


16 


13. 


4 


16 


14. 


1 


X 


15. 


7 


49 


16. 


-9 


81 


17. 


14 


196 


18. 


-3 


9 


19. 


-9 


81 


20. 


14 


196 



X = 81.35 = 81% 



E(X-X)^ = 3,709 



SD = 3709 
N-1 



SD = 195.2105 



SD = L3971775 



3709 
19 
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Con(3ition II ptandard Deviation 



95 « 27 
92 « 24 
88 » 20 
85 »= 17 



82 = 14 
78 « 10 
75 » 7 
72 «= 4 



68 
65 
62 
50 



0 

-3 
-6 
-18 



(X - X) 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16, 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 



4 

7 . 
7 

27 
7 

27 

-18 

14 

14 

14 

14 

18 

-6 

17 

-18 

17 

-3 

4 

17 

-18 

-3 

-3 

-3 

-6 

-18 

4 

-18 
-3 



(X - X)^ 

16 

49 

49 
729 

49 
729 
324 
196 
196 
196 
196 
324 

36 
-289 
324 
289 

9 

16 
289 
324 

9 

9 

9 

36 
324 

16 
324 

9 



(X-X) 



(X-X)2 



29. 


"-18 


324 


30. 


17 


289 


31. 


-3 


9 


32." 


"-18 


324 


33. • 


-18 


324 


34. 


7 


49 


35. 


4 


16 


36. 


-18 


324 


37. 


-ra 


324 


38. 


-18 


324 


39. 


4 


16 


40. 


-3 


9 


41. 


10 


100 


42. 


27 


729 


43. 


14 


196 


44. 


7 


49 


45. 


-3 


9 


46. 


-3 


9 


47. 


4 


16 


48. 


4 


16 


49. 


4 


16 


50. 


14 


196 


51. 


0 


0 


52. 


-18 


324 


53. 


17 


289 


54. 


16 


16 


55. 


14 


196 


56. 


20 


400 



X =. 67.5 = 68% 
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G2 . Continued 



X - 


X 


— 2 
IX-X) 




X - X 


(X - 




-6 ' , 


1 

3b 


75 • 


-18 


324 


58 . 




289 


76 • 


-18 


O O >1 


59. 


4 


16 


77 • 


10 


100 


60. 




324 


78 . 


-18 


324 


61. 


14 


196 


79. 


T ft 

-18 


324 


62« 




J24 


80. 


T ft 

-18 


324 


63. 


0 


0 


81. 


-18 


324 


64 • 


20 


400 


82 • 


-18 


O O >! 


65 • 


4 


IP 


83. 


-3 




66 . 


-18 


324 


o4 • 


14 


Ibb 


D / . 


10 






— J 




68. 


-18 


324 


86. 


-18 


324 


69. 


14 


3.96 


87. 


-18 


324 


70. 


7 


4i9 


88. 


10 


. 100 


71. 


0 


0 


89. 


27 


729 


72. 


-18 


324 








73. 


24 


576 








74. 


20 


^00 









SD = 18,211 
N-1 



SD =^ 1-8211 
88 

SD ~ 206.943 
SD = 4549098 
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Condition III Standard Deviation 



(C^) B (X - I)^ = 3709 



(C2) E (X - = 18.211 
: (C3) (X-^)'' = 21920 



X = 70.01 



SD = 21920 
N-1 



SD = 21920 
108 



SD = 202.96296 
SD .= 450514 
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